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off; and we give express charge, that in our marches through
the country, there be nothing compelled from the villages,
nothing taken but paid for, none of the French upbraided or
abused in disdainful language."
In fact, the character of Henry V. as portrayed by Shake-
speare is that of a noble-hearted, clear-headed, enthusiastic, and
withal an amiable man, who is indeed without fear and without
reproach.
King of France. Charles VI. appears in our play as a man of
no great parts. He seems to be in the hands of his courtiers,
and especially in those of the Dauphin, for whose shallowness
the King pays the penalty. Although he has sufficient insight
to see that Henry is not the profligate dolt the Dauphin would
have people believe, yet he has not sufficient strength of char-
acter to insist upon immediate strong measures being taken.
Remembering Crecy and Poitiers, he yet does little to prevent
the triumph^of the "fatal neglected English," except to send
Montjoy again and again to demand a ransom for the prisoner he
has yet to take. The fable of the lion's skin is as applicable to
the King as to his courtiers. He does not appear to be in any
sense the strong man whom a crisis demands. In the negotiation
scene he is presented to us as a beaten foe overcome by the
horrors of war and sincerely anxious to save his country from
bloodshed by any honourable sacrifice. This portrayal of the
French King fits in with the historical fact of his weakness even
unto imbecility.
Huellen is a brave devoted soldier whose single-hearted de-
votion to the King "so long as your majesty is an honest man"
is as true as it is touching. In the worthy Welshman are seen
the characteristics of the Celt. He is courteous and punctilious
to a fault: his choler rises on the least provocation and in his
strict probity there is an appearance of pedantry that is very
amusing. His amiability is most conspicuous, yet he is peppery.
He is ready to acknowledge the bravery of his opponent, and
even to reward it in his own inimitable way, as when he
gravely offers the shilling to Williams after the King's ex-
planation of the practical joke, of which he appears to have had
but little appreciation. His castigation of Pistol is robust as
well as funny, and his pedantic stickling for the "disciplines "
of the pristine wars of the Romans does not prevent him from
being a brave and capable soldier; as the King truly remarks,
" Tho' it appear a little out of fashion.
There is much care and valour in this Welshman,"
and much honesty to boot, as is shown by his reprobation of the
theft of Bardolph whom he would have hanged though he were
his own brother. Jluellen is, in fine, a man of whom any